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TIP AMONG THE CLOUDS. 

Of all the gifts of the Creator, few are 
more heautiful, and less heeded, than the 
sky. Men go to and from their daily cares, 
but seem never to regard for a moment 
those alternate patches of blue and cloud 
that glisten from among the chimney-tops, 
and around the corners of our aspiring 
brick and stone mansions. The husband- 
man rising with the sun, will turn the sod 
from morn till night — cast his seed, and 
leave it with a beneficent Providence to 
water and bring it forward in its due time ; 
and yet never look to that dome of trea- 
sure, the store-house from which shall de- 
scend the rains, the sunshine and shadow 
that shall mature his labors to an abundant 
harvest. So too — we all pursue our way, 
attentive to but the one object of our life, 
seeing not the flowers we crush beneath 
our tread, nor the beauty that encircles us 
like a halo from above. It is only to know 
which way the wind may blow — to say, " it 
is cloudy," " it is clear," or " it looks like 
rain," that we look up. Even the artist — a 
part of whose great mission it should be to 
give the delicate and evanescent beauty, that 
every hour in the day presents itself in the 
sky, and thus make man happier by the 
purity and beauty he breathes on his can- 
vas — seldom seems to heed its lessons, or 
its truth. 

If is only when there is something un- 
usual in the heavens, that the eye and mind 
looks to it; and then only to observe " how 
remarkable!" It is only through "lamp- 
black and lightning " that she can be ap- 
pealed to — it is the earthquake and the fire 
that will move him, although we know 
" the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork." 

Go to the far-off-looking hill-side, and 
there, in the cool shade of some wide- 
spreading tree — look up through the sturdy 
branches, scored and mossed, by many a 
winter's storm, and summer's sun, now 
richly studded with verdure, and looking up 
through those trembling leaves in which the 
sun dances from one to the other, making 
them alternately gold and emerald in their 
joy — look through these leafy loop-holes 
into the blue sky and cloud above, and if 
there is music in your soul, you must feel 
a beauty, heavenly and indescribable, in the 
sky and cloud, thus gleaming from above, 
through the checkered, leafy, branch-ribbed 
bower. 

But, these little joyous glimpses are not 
enough; they are novelties; look out on the 
wide-spread horizon, and study some of its 
phenomena and laws. Here we have, first 
of all, the canopy of blue; not opaque, 
hard, and flat, as many artists conceive it, 
and picture patrons accept it ; but a 
luminous, palpitating air, in which the eye 
can penetrate infinitely deep, and yet find 
depth: nor is it always the same mono- 
tonous blue ; it is constantly varied, being 
more deep, cool, warm or grey — moist 
or dry — passing by the most imperceptible 
gradations from the zenith to the horizon 
— clear and blue through the clouds after 
rain — soft and hazy when the air is filled 
with heat, dust, and gaseous exhalations — 
golden, rosy, or green when the twilight 



gathers over the landscape ; thus ever pre- 
senting new phases for our admiration at 
each change of light or circumstance. 

While we are dwelling with delight upon 
this infinity of space, there are gathering 
in it, perhaps three to five miles off, little 
fibrous lines of white, in which we recog- 
nise the highest and most distant cloud for- 
mation. They thicken and spread in long 
ranks, generally in the direction of the cur- 
rents of the wind, and the bars or fibres 
that compose them at right angle* to it : 
well-defined, fibrous in texture, and sharp 
in dry weather; but less firmly defined, 
and more rapidly changing into other strata 
of cloud, in wet — sometimes resembling 
sea-sand ribbed by the tide — sometimes, 
owing to currents of air, a delicate "net- 
work ; or sinking lower in the atmosphere, 
they separate into little rounded fleecy 
masses, producing the mottled sky — or sink- 
ing still lower in the atmosphere, forms in 
masses like the shoals of fish, or stretch them- 
selves out in horizontal bars, and thus be- 
come the harbinger of rain, the cirro-stratus. 

This region of the sky, so often neglected 
by the artist, is often of infinite beauty. 
At times, owing to the purer atmosphere 
through which they are visible, they are 
more delicate in color, than all other of the 
cloud regions — nor are their forms less sub- 
tle and worthy of our admiration ; indeed, 
it may be owing to their unobtrusiveness, 
extreme delicacy, and completeness of form 
— their absence from everything crude, 
black, and startling — that the artist's eye 
seeing only the coarser sky material, and 
fearing the difficulty in rendering their in- 
finity, variety, air, and space, has over- 
looked them. Turner is almost the only 
artist, ancient or modern, that has given us 
successful studies of the beautiful clouds of 
this region. The poets have entered into 
the spirit of their beauty. Bloomfield, 
alluding to the cirrus, gives us these beau- 
tiful lines : — 

" For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(la a remoter sky, still more serene) 
Others, detach'd in ranges through the ai r 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they're fair ; 
Scatter'd immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest ; 
These, to the raptur'd mind, aloud proclaim 
The mighty Shepherd's everlasting name." 

And Shelly gives us a similar expression, 
but in reference to the morning : 

" Underneath the young gr,ey dawn 
A multitude of dense, white, fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the moun- 
tains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind." 

And "Wordsworth writes, alluding to 
morning, 

" And multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced 
Through their etherial texture, had become vivid as 
Are." 

Bat leaving these clouds " wandering in 
thick flocks along," we will for a while 
watch the movements of another region 
lower down. If the cirrus is distinguished 
for its delicate fleecy, fibrous wave-ribbed 



oharacter, the region of the cumulus is 
not less so for its grand masses of dreamy 
forms floating by each other, sometimes 
looking like magic palaces, rising higher 
and higher, and then topling over in deep 
valleys, to rise again in ridges like snowy 
mountains, with lights and shadows play- 
ing amid them, as though it were a spirit 
world of its own : again floating in com- 
pact masses up against the light, silvering 
edge after edge as each rounded form 
climbs above the other. In boyhood, we 
have often watched this dream-world, and 
peopled it with angels ; in manhood, from 
the cares of life we have turned, and been 
refreshed by ithe glimpses of its " silver 
lining." It is to this gorgeous, kingly cloud, 
riding the sky in such pomp and regal splen- 
dor, and particularly when crowned by 
the cumulo stratus that Shakspeare seems 
to have had in thought, . 

" Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapor, sometimes, like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, a blue promontory, 
With trees upon 't that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 
That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is In water." ' 

It is a day-cloud, noted for its rounded 
and well-defined edges upon the upper 
part, becoming compact and rounded, not 
" like baloons or bubbles," but " like tow- 
ers or mountains, in masses more or less 
angular, moved with the wind ; and chiefly 
constructed of curves of the utmost free- 
dom and beauty." It accompanies and 
foretells fine weather, and attains its great- 
est size early in the afternoon, when the 
heat of the day is most felt — but as the sun 
declines it gradually decreases,- growing 
rosy in the last glow of the light, till sud- 
denly it disappears, leaving the sky clear as 
in the early part of the morning. Some- 
times it does not disappear at sundown, bat 
continues to increase in size ; then we may 
expect thunder and showers in the night. 

While we are looking from our hill-side, 
we will stay yet awhile to give a passing 
glance at the nimbus, the region of the 
rain-cloud, and the lowest of the sky re- 
gions. Of these clouds Buskin remarks, 
they differ not so much in their real nature 
from those of the central and uppermost 
regions, as in appearance, owing to their 
greater nearness." All those heavy, inky- 
looking skies of rainy days belong, to this 
region. Although, in many respects, it is 
not beautiful, yet to it we are indebted for 
all those beautiful dreamy effects of the 
breaking up of mists and fogs, from .over 
lakes and valleys, and creeping vapors that 
climb the mountain sides. It must have 
large claim upon pur ideas of beautv, on 
account of its being the cloud in which the 
rainbow appears. And in a higher region 
of it, parted and drifting, spraylike, over 
the blue, with the sunbeams flickering 
through it, there is often presented a sky 
more pictorial than all others. 

Add to this its influence upon the land- 
scape, by its deep and gloomy parts ob- 
structing the sun's rays, and burying in 
mystery the distant mountains, or sending 
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its shadow fleeting fugitive-like over hill 
and valley ; and ngain, in hreaking dis- 
agreeable outlines of hills and mountains, 
by obscuring them in its curtain folds — by 
its drifting masses crowning their storm- 
riven heads, or hovering like winged spirits 
about their rock-ribbed sides, and moving 
in grandeur down their dark, piueclad ra- 
vines. It is perhaps in its grandest moods 
more impressive than all the other cloud 
regions — awakening the deepest emotions 
of gloom, dread, and fear; or sending 
thrilling sensations of joy and gladness 
through our being. Those of us who have 
watched the coming-up storm ; or those 
who go down to the sea in ships for the 
first time, can remember their feelings when 
looking over the boundless waters toward 
the dark clouds of this storm-region as 
they were spreading over the sky, gather- 
ing and blackening ; and when the fierce 
flashes of lightning parted in twain for a 
moment, their dark sides, followed by the 
solemn voice of thunder, how his thoughts 
have woke into more living inspiration of 
hope and praise. 

If the cirrus and cumulus regions awaken 
soothing and poetical thoughts of serenest 
beauty, the rain region can certainly stir 
the heart as much, even though it appeal 
to the coarser elements of our nature. 

It is this class of sky, owing to its near- 
ness, and stronger grade of color, and the 
more powerful impressions it is capable of 
producing, that is susceptible of the highest 
and noblest results in Art. Owing to its 
nearness, it is generally of a warmer, 
brownish tint — often in the light portions 
of a brickish red, while in its dark aud 
gloomy parts, as in the approach of rain or 
heavy wind, it has a heavy, inky, and black 
look ; but to describe any particular color, 
is impossible, because it is susceptible of all 
the modifications of color arising from re- 
flections, changes of form, dnst and vapors 
from the earth, atmospheric distances and 
sunlight. 

Its impressiveness and gloom have led 
artists to choose it in compositions, involv- 
ing great and powerful emotions; but too 
often they have thought only of its black- 
ness, omitting the beautiful handiwork of 
its form. Buskin says : " We have multi- 
tudes of painters who can throw a light bit 
of straggling vapor across the sky, or leave 
it in delicate and tender passages of break- 
ing light ; but this is a very different thing 
from taking up each of those bits or pas- 
sages, and giving it structure and parts, 
and solidity." Because the people in their 
blissful ignorance should cry "bravo" to 
some such clever sweeps of the brush, there 
is no reason why an artist should do the 
same agreeable sky over and over again. 
But if with no other object than the glory 
of his art, and the honor due to himself as 
an intelligent mind, he should be led to 
strive for the noblest truth and beauty. 

3. f. fltropstj. 



The Scotsman announces that Government 
has agreed to give a further sum of .£10,000 
towards the completion of the Art-Galleries on 
the Mound, upon the understanding that the 
Board of Trustees shall also give an additional 
sum to finish the building and approaches. 
The amount already expended is £40.000, of 
which £25,000 was received from Government. 
— Athenceum- 



GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 

BY JOHN BUSKIN. 
(Concluded.) 

In our modern Art, we have indeed lost 
sight of one great principle which regulated 
that of the middle ages, namely, that chia- 
roscuro and color are incompatible in their 
highest degrees. Wherever chiaroscuro 
enters, color must lose some of its bril- 
liancy. There is no shade in a rainbow, 
nor in an opal, nor in a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, nor in a well-designed painted win- 
dow; only various hues of perfect color. 
The best pictures, by subduing their color 
and conventionalizing their chiaroscuro, 
reconcile both in their diminished degrees ; 
but a perfect light and shade canuot be 
given without considerable loss of liveli- 
liness in color. Hence the supposed infe- 
riority of Tintoret to Titian. Tintoret is, 
in reality, the greater coloiist of the two ; 
but -he could not bear to falsify his light 
and shadow enough to set off his color. 
Titian nearly strikes the exact mean be- 
tween the painted glass of the thirteenth 
century and Rembrandt; while Giotto 
closely approaches the system of painted 
glass, and hence his compositions lose 
grievously by being translated into black 
and white. 

But even his chiaroscuro, however sub- 
dued, is not without a peculiar charm, and 
the engravings possess a marked superiority 
over all that have hitherto been madefrom 
the works of this painter, in rendering this 
chiaroscuro, as far as possible, together 
with the effect of the local colors. The 
true appreciation of Art has been retarded 
for many years by the habit of trusting to 
outlines as a sufficient expression of the 
sentiment of compositions ; whereas in all 
truly great designs, of whatever age, it is 
never the outline, but the disposition of the 
masses, whether of shade or color, on 
which the real power of the work depends. 

The drawing of Giotto is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly faulty. His knowledge of the 
human figure is deficient ; and this, the ne- 
cessary drawback in all works of the period, 
occasions an extreme difficulty in render- 
ing them faithfully in an engraving. For 
wherever there is good and legitimate draw- 
ing, the ordinary education of a modern 
draughtsman enables him to copy it with 
tolerable accuracy; but, when once the 
true forms of Nature are departed from, it 
is by no means easy to express exactly the 
error, and no more than the error, of his 
original. In most cases modern copyists 
try to modify or hide the weaknesses of the 
old Art — by which procedure they very 
often wholly lose its spirit, and only half 
redeem its defects; the result' being, of 
course, at once false as representations, and 
intrinsically valueless. And just as it re- 
quires great courage and skill ,ip an inter- 
preter to speak out honestly all the rough 
and rude words of the first speaker, and to 
translate deliberately and resolutely, in the 
face of attentive men, the expressions of his 
weakness or impatience ; so it requires at 
once the utmost courage and skill in a co- 
pyist to trace faithfully the failures of an 
imperfect master, in the front of modern 
criticism, and against the inborn instincts of 
his own hand and eye. And let him do the 
best he can, he will still find that the grace 
and life of his original are continually fly- 
ing off like a vapor, while all the faults he 



has so diligently copied sit rigidly staring 
him in the face — a terrible caput mor- 
tuum. It is very necessary that this should 
be well understood by the members of the 
Arundel Society, when they hear their en- 
gravings severeiy criticised. It is easy to 
produce an agreeable engraving by graceful 
infidelities; but the entire endeavor of the 
draughtsmen employed by this society has 
been to obtain accurately the character of 
the original : and lie who never proposes 
to himself to rise above the work he is co- 
pying, must most assuredly often fall be- 
neath it. Such fall is the inherent and in- 
evitable penalty on all absolute copyism ; 
and wherever the copy is made with sin- 
cerity, the fall must be endured with pa- 
tience. It will never be an utter or a de- 
grading fall ; that is reserved for those, 
who, like vulgar translators, wilfully quit 
the hand of their master, and have no 
strength of their own. 

Lastly. It is especially to be noticed that 
thestf works of Giotto, in common with all 
others of the period, are independent of 
all the inferior sources of pictorial interest. 
They never show the slightest attempt at 
imitative realization ; they are simple sug- 
gestions of ideas, claiming no regard ex- 
cept for the inherent value of the thoughts. 
There is no filling of the landscape with 
variety cf scenery, architecture, or inci- 
dent, as in the works of Benozzo, Gozzoli, 
or Perogino; no wealth of jewelry and 
gold spent on the dresses of the figures, as 
in the delicate labors of Angelico or Gen- 
tile da Fabriano. The background is never 
more than a few gloomy masses of rock, 
with a tree or two, and perhaps a fountain; 
the architecture is merely what is neces- 
sary to explain the scene; the dresses are 
painted sternly on the " heroic" principle 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds — that drapery is 
to be "drapery, and nothing more" — there 
is no silk, nor velvet, nor distinguishable 
material of any kind : the whole power of 
the picture is vested on the three simple 
essentials of painting — pure Color, noble 
Form, noble Thought. 

We moderns, educated in reality far more 
under the influence of the Dutch masters 
than the Italian, and taught to look for 
realization in all things, have been in the 
habit of casting scorn on these early Italian 
works, as if their simplicity were* the re- 
sult of ignorance merely. When we know 
a little more of Art in general, we shall 
begin to suspect that a man of Giotto's 
power of mind did not altogether suppose 
his clusters of formal trees, or diminutive 
masses of architecture, to be perfect repre- 
sentations of the woods of Jndea, or of the 
streets of Jerusalem ; we shall begin to un- 
derstand that there is a symbolical art 
which addresses the imagination, as well 
as a realist art which supersedes it; and 
that the powers of contemplation and con- 
ception, which could be satisfied or excited 
by these simple types of natural things, 
were infinitely more majestic than those 
which are so dependent on the complete- 
ness of what is presented to them as to be 
paralyzed by an error in perspective, or 
stifled by the absence of atmosphere. 
. Nor is the healthy simplicity of the 
period less marked in the selection than in 
the treatment of subjects. It has in these 
days become necessary for the painter who 
desires popularity to accumulate on his 
canvas whatever is startling in aspect or 



